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Teaching Them to be Lawless 


STEPHEN G. RICH, ESSEX FELLS, NEW JERSEY. 


wiucmmnus OR the past thirty years the changes that have 
been going on in our American public schools 

F have been so continual and so greatly involved 
with the changes in the civilization that they 

elie ee that it has seemed the part of the most 
, reactionary sort of Toryism to find fault with 
the new tendencies. Until within the period 
Smummmenmmns since the World War, there were so few adults 
who had been educated in the schools of the newer sort that 
any judgment as to their qualities and as to the character of 
the schools that produced them was bound to be premature— 
not to say misleading. Now, on the contrary, we have a 
population numbering millions, including not only young men 
and young women, but those approaching and even already 
entered into middle age, that show the effects of modern 
schooling. It is possible and useful to examine these people 
and the schools that turned them out, in order to appraise 
fairly justly the methods and the results of modern education. 
In 1924 attention was drawn to the possible failures in 
modern education by the crime of Loeb and Leopold in Chi- 
cago. In the public mind, the blame for this crime did not 
fall upon our educational system as a whole, nor on the ele- 
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mentary and high schools; the university that these boy crim- 
inals attended was blamed for it, so far as any blame was 
attached to education. A wave of revulsion against higher 
education swept through a considerable part of the popula- 
tion, and a wave more particularly against the non-denomina- 
tional colleges. There was and still is a vague feeling in the 
public mind that the schools and colleges have not done their 
duty in producing law-abiding citizens. Numerous organiza- 
tions, mostly composed of people not professionally engaged 
in educating, have in the years since 1921 come forward with 
plans for reducing lawlessness through the work of the 
schools. Almost without exception these plans have been of 
two sorts. The great majority of them have been plans for 
making law-abiding and law-respecting citizens by increas- 
ing the amount of teaching of civics and history. In these 
plans, including most prominently the recommendations of 
the American Legion, the stress has been put on knowledge 
of the Constitution and on reverence for it. In the smaller 
group of plans, the desire has been to restore religious train- 
ing to the public schools, in the hope that it would be a strong 
aid towards moral training. The teaching profession has had 
relatively little interest in either of these plans, and con- 
tinues to be at best mildly acquiescent in them. 

Meanwhile, the flood of lawlessness goes on, and the Amer- 
ican nation continues to be harmed in many ways by those 
who are lawless. The rate at which murders are committed 
does not appear to be diminishing. The casualties from auto- 
mobile accidents in which either the driver of the car or the 
person injured has been acting in defiance of law, increase 
from year to year. Theft and holding-up does not, as yet, 
diminish. In this continuation of the “crime wave” the out- 
standing feature that strikes the educator is the fact that 
young persons—persons between the ages of fifteen and 
thirty-five—are the most frequent offenders and, apparently, 
the most flagrant offenders. These are the persons who have 
come through our public schools since 1900; many of them 
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have been in high school since the World War. An attempt 
to discover the influences which the schools have exerted on 
them permitting so many to enter upon crime, and a few sug- 
gestions as to how to work away from this evil situation, 
would appear to be timely. 

Perhaps the two most noticeable features in which Ameri- 
can public schools of today differ from those of 1900 are the 
improved quality of instruction and the great leniency of 
discipline. There are many who claim that this improvement 
in instruction is more apparent than real, and that it has 
resulted in superficiality instead of thoroughness. With such 
lamenters it is not the purpose of this article to deal; for it 
is hardly a matter bearing upon the point being discussed. 
It may, however, be stated definitely that the supposed deg- 
radation in the results of teaching is more apparent than 
real; that it is imagined to exist, by the process of comparing 
the best pupils of former days with the typical run of pupils 
of today. A similar error is made, and often, by comparing 
the typical American pupil with the best in Britain, France, 
or Germany. Such recent studies as have been made, using 
examinations from 1845 on pupils of today, and American 
tests on British pupils, indicate that, for the great majority 
of pupils and especially for those that are a little below 
average in ability, the modern American public schools show 
a marked superiority of results of teaching as compared with 
their precursors of eighty years ago or their congeners across 
the sea. 

To the parent or outsider who visits an American public 
school today and compares it with the schools of his boyhood, 
the difference in discipline is far more striking than the 
difference in instruction. However striking it may be to the 
older man or woman to see the efforts made to interest chil- 
dren in learning or to give them motives of their own for 
wanting to do well in school, the contrast is not nearly so 
great as in the matter of school discipline. In place of prompt 
obedience, quiet, orderly passing in line, and the like, the 
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children in school appear to do more or less as they like; 
in place of punishments of various sorts for offences, an 
explanation and a “Don’t do it again, Johnny,” are given. 
Not all schools are thus; but, to a lesser degree, nearly all 
schools are touched with this spirit. 

Any person, whether educator or layman, who should claim 
that this is all evil, would naturally be making a foolish state- 
ment. The mistake of the past was too strict discipline, 
embittering some children and repressing others, but, in the 
main, producing a law-abiding citizenry. The mistake of the 
present is too lax discipline, failing to give the children the 
training in social behavior that is needed to make them fit 
members of the community. 

If we look at the matter of law-abiding citizenship with the 
purpose of analyzing it, we shall see that it consists essen- 
tially of doing a number of specific actions. It is not a ques- 
tion of knowledge, but a question of what actions are done. 
The good citizen may honestly believe that certain laws and 
certain portions of the constitution are not wise or desirable; 
but his actions conform to them so long as they are the law 
of the land. The good or civic-minded citizen may believe 
that the Eighteenth Amendment is a restriction of personal 
liberty and the Volstead Act a needlessly narrow limitation 
of beverages; but he obeys them while they are law. The 
good citizen, viewing him as an educator might, need not give 
lip-service to the Constitution as “the most wonderful docu- 
ment,” and all the rest of the phrases now current; but he 
recognizes it, in his doings, as actually in effect and staying 
in effect until changed. Whether he desires a change or works 
for a change by legitimate means is not the point; he may do 
these, or may not, and still may be a good citizen. For right 
at the point of consideration of policies which are debatable 
and partisan lies the boundary between citizenship and polit- 
ical activity. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the essential of 
the good citizen is that he (or she, equally) does the moral 
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and civic acts. Citizenship may be aided by knowledge of 
the Constitution, the machinery of government, and the like; 
but it neither consists of these nor is fully formed by them. 
Good citizenship comprises likewise a large part of what 
might have been considered in earlier ages purely moral 
activity. Our commerce is not merely nation-wide but world- 
wide; our magazines are read in South Africa and Java as 
well as in Pennsylvania. It may, in previous times, have been 
only an individual affair as to whether a pork-packer allowed 
the use of unfit meat in canned sausages; but it is now a 
question of citizenship. The canner whose meats are unfit 
to eat may sell indirectly to a store in Chile or Tasmania, 
and hence harm the standing and reputatien of the American 
nation in those countries. An account of a crime of immor- 
ality, printed in a New York newspaper, may be cabled to 
tome and there be read by a weak-minded person who will 
imitate it. 

The relation between the doing of civic acts and the train- 
ing received in school should also be perfectly clear. The 
public schools represent the local and the state government 
as they bear upon the children. They represent the local 
government in that they are locally controlled and work lo- 
cally. They represent the state government because they are 
called into being by its constitutions and laws; because they 
are in part supported by the state taxes; because they are, in 
many states, controlled as to courses of study and qualifica- 
tions of teachers by the state; and because they are co-or- 
dinated between different towns, counties, and districts, by 
the state’s educational authorities. 

When, then, the teacher in school issues a command to a 
class to do a certain problem in arithmetic or to walk to a 
certain room, this command is essentially of the same nature 
as the commands which any other officer employed by the 
state or local government gives. The regulations which the 
principal of a school makes may justly be compared with those 
issued for the regulation of traffic on Main Street by the head 
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of the traffic regulating bureau. Neither are given, as a rule, 
for arbitrary purposes; both are given in order to carry out 
the good of the community. 

The pupil who is caused to obey, regularly and repeatedly, 
the orders given in school, and who is made conscious of 
their nature as expressions of the social will through ap- 
pointed officers, is being given training in acts of citizenship. 
This is not a mere analogy. In both obeying school commands 
and in obeying the laws after leaving school, the child or 
adult is forming habits of law-abidingness. In permitting 
any exceptions to obedience in school, the educators are break- 
ing into this process. The classic case of Rip Van Winkle, 
who “would not count” each exception to the habit of absti- 
nence from liquor, indicates the demoralizirxg effect of per- 
mitting exceptions to doing the acts of a good habit. 

Moreover, with at least a majority, if not all persons, once 
a habit—good or bad—is formed, it creates a mental attitude 
or bias favorable to doing the same act again. Not only is 
this true; but it carries one step further, when many habits 
are formed. It will be familiar to all who have driven auto- 
mobiles that the person who follows the directions of the 
traffic-officer is more likely to do other acts which make the 
road safe for others: it is that driver who will signal at 
intersections, will not try to rush ahead of other cars at 
blind curves, and will pull properly out of the way when 
parking. Conversely, the speed-maniac, who does not respect 
the rights of the others on the road, is likewise the one who 
disobeys traffic-signals, who breaks through a line of cars 
at a crossroad in disregard of safety, and who has scant re- 
gard for the pedestrians. Several law-abiding habits make 
an attitude favorable to others; several of the opposite sort 
make an attitude of anarchistic action. 

While pupils are in school, it is, therefore, not only possible 
but practicable and desirable to form in them a law-abiding 
attitude. The means for this are simple and obvious. The 
teachers, and the principals, supervisors, and superintendents 
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back of them, need only insist that commands be obeyed— 
obeyed without exception. This means that each child may 
legitimately be required to obey all the time, not occasionally. 

Now nothing is further from the intention of this article 
than to advocate harshness or cruelty towards children. It 
is necessary, on that account, to insert here certain warnings. 
Insisting upon obedience in school does not necessarily or 
even probably involve a return to corporal punishment. There 
is some slight evidence to show that we rather overestimate 
the cruelty of corporal punishment, and understate the nerv- 
ous effects, somewhat more cruel, of the substitutes for it. 
But there is no necessity whatsoever for inflicting the cane 
or the whip to secure obedience, in most cases. Here and 
there a boy may exist who cannot be reached and made to 
obey save by dermal pain; but it is doubtful if these number 
one in a thousand pupils. Insisting upon obedience does not, 
either, mean nagging the children or shouting at them; it 
does not require scolding or shaming of pupils. It requires 
that the teacher be calm in outward demeanor, however 
anxious inside to get quick obedience, and that the teacher 
shall simply stand firm, insisting that the acts ordered be 
done. 

Whatever can be done to aid the formation of habits of 
civic and moral action by creating beforehand a favorable 
attitude, is of course to be done. In this lies the virtue of 
all sorts of pupil-co-operation in running the school. The 
pupil who is responsible for ringing the noon bell is likely 
to be more favorably disposed towards doing the other nec- 
essary acts in school; the members of a students’ council in 
a high school are likely to look with dislike upon the lawless 
ninth-grader; and so forth. There is, likewise, a negative 
and prophylactic side to this. The presence in a class of one 
or two pupils who refuse to do as ordered, or who try to see 
how far they dare go in defiance, delays greatly the formation 
of the civic habits and attitudes in the others of the class. 
The removal of these from the class, in addition to being a 
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means to coerce actions by them, is of immense value in pro- 
tecting the remaining members from interference with civic 
habit-formation and attitude-formation. 

The direction which the discussion has thus far taken is 
in almost direct opposition to theory as well as practice in 
modern American education. This is no accident. The the- 
oreticians, most of whom have not taught or supervised teach- 
ing of young pupils for some years, have wandered away from 
the facts of habit-formation and attitude-making, in the pur- 
suit of other purposes. In the main, they have been guided 
by the worthy motive of opposition to the exceedingly strict 
school discipline of past days; and, in getting rid of the ex- 
cesses of that, they have done a useful work. Unfortunately, 
the desire to promote “free acts of will’ among pupils has 
led them to advocate a manner of conducting school that does 
not give due and necessary chance for civic habit-formation. 
A false psychology, based on the rather absurd assumption 
that a favorable attitude is necessary for habit-formation, has 
led the theorizers into an opposition to discipline at all. 
Lately, there has been a concession to practical needs, in that 
a leading Morningside Heights opponent of discipline con- 
siders it “convenient for the teacher.” 

This article takes an entirely different point of view. School 
discipline is here considered as a means of education. It is 
considered as a means for securing the formation of civic 
habits and through them of civic and moral points of view. 

The “soft pedagogical” theorists, just referred to, have 
played right into the hands of the opponents of some of the 
most marked and hitherto successful practices of American 
public school education. The exclusion of religious teaching 
from our public schools has made them truly public, and open 
to every sect, every nationality, every race, residing in our 
country. With the abolition of discipline, the civic and moral 
training which the school formerly gave has been diminished, 
rather than increased. That it never was sufficient might 
well be argued; that it has diminished in the last quarter- 
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century appears fairly clear. Thus we have a demand from 
numerous church bodies and societies to promote religious 
education, that religious instruction should be brought into 
the public schools, in one or another form. At the same time, 
patriotic associations, sincere in their patriotism and entirely 
uninformed as to educational processes and effects, are ask- 
ing for dogmatic instruction, similar to religious teaching, in 
such subjects as patriotism and the national Constitution. 

He who writes this is sufficiently of the old-style American 
point of view to want to have all these prescribed and irrele- 
vant subjects kept out of school. He is not, however, indiffer- 
ent to the needs that the proponents of these backward steps 
in innovation seek to meet. The solution of the difficulty lies, 
not in introducing the unwanted subjects into a curriculum 
already overloaded, but in striking at the cause of the trouble. 
This cause lies in the soft and lax discipline that teaches 
pupils to be lawless: the remedy consists in installing the dis- 
cipline that will educate into law-abiding habits and attitudes. 

Our soft-pedagogists have undoubtedly rendered help to 
thousands and possibly millions of parents in removing from 
the homes the over-strict discipline that was not fitted to very 
young children. In the application of their ideas and methods 
to school children, an entirely different field is touched; meth- 
ods that are excellent for one or a few children in a home fail 
utterly when applied to classes in school. This is the more 
true because of two facts. The first fact is that children in 
any classroom do not all come from homes in which the newer 
methods of child-training have been used: many are not able 
to adjust themselves from a strict home to a lax school every 
day. The other fact is that in any class of fifteen or more 
children there is sure to be some one that not only resists 
that “‘moral suasion” of the soft disciplinarians, but who in- 
terferes with the doing of the desired acts by the other chil- 
dren. One may see this last situation clearly in almost any 
seventh-grade or eighth-grade classroom. 

The younger adults of today are less law-abiding than they 
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should be. This is fairly well agreed. Some blame it on 
the World War; doubtless the conditions during the war did 
aid in producing a lawless disposition. Some blame it on un- 
enforceable or unenforced laws; doubtless these have their 
effect. Some blame it on our irreligious or non-patriotic edu- 
cation; doubtless some who would be given help to live honest 
lives by patriotic or religious education have not had this 
help. But no one of these causes, and not all of them together, 
are adequate to meet the need for a diagnosis and planning 
of a cure. The missing and central factor, omitted by all 
who have thus far written on the subject (save for a few 
articles in technical educational journals), is forming of civic 
and moral habits by school discipline. To the extent that 
this process is neglected or omitted, lawlessness is taught. 
To the extent that it is systematically included in schooling, 
law-abiding citizens are produced. 

We Americans are essentially such an independent-minded 
lot of persons that there need be no alarm as to any crushing- 
out of initiative and individuality by school discipline. Our 
past history shows that even the school discipline of the last 
century, far more strict and extensive than that which is 
here proposed, did not have that effect. The nations with 
which we are compared, to our disparagement, by various 
publicists, are just those nations in which school discipline is 
recognized as educationally useful. Those who tell us that 
the British and Scotch are more individual and less of a 
mass of “Babbitts” than we are, are comparing us with the 
homes of discipline in school. Those who tell us of German 
thoroughness and French mental clarity, are comparing us 
with lands of strict discipline in school. 


We have, in the past, taught our children to be lawless by 
neglecting the educational possibilities of school discipline. 
If we want to bring up a law-abiding and civically good gen- 
eration, the time is ripe to install a carefully devised scheme 
of discipline in our schools. We shal] thus promote the forma- 
tion of civic habits; from these will come civic attitudes. It 
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will not avail us to teach religion, to impart information as to 
morals, as to the structure of the state; it will not avail us 
to secure worship of the political achievements of our pred- 
ecessors. These will be insufficient; but civic habit-formation 
through school discipline is the one plan in sight that offers 
hope for the reversing of the national trend towards law- 
lessness. 


A Second Self 


I wish I had a second self 

A nimble, airy little elf 

‘To be my subtle mental mate 

And every wish anticipate: 

To run, and work, and laugh, and play 
And eke me out from day to day 

A sort of shadow of the mind 

In essence of its very kind 

As intimate as scents that cling 

To apple-blossoms in the Spring: 

A partner of my toils and cares 

A listener-in at all my prayers— 

In short a kind of handy-man 

To work the details of my plan; 

Who down on paper quick would write 
The truant thought I should indite 
And if to read I were inclined 

The very book I wished would find, 
And if I couldn’t call a name 

Would tell it to me all the same; 
When some one asked me this or that 
Would prompt the answer that is pat: 
It surely would be very fine 

Were such a merry mentor mine; 
But, since that blessing cannot be, 

TY think I’ll have to—live with me! 


CuHarLes A. 8. Dwiaut, 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 
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Dalton Plan 


S. S. STOCKWELL, MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN. 


Himmicnnnng WO major considerations led to the experiment 
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with the Dalton Plan of teaching in the course in 
History of Education during the spring quarter 
of 1925 in the Northern State Normal Schocl 
of Michigan. One was the rather general but 
probably just criticism that history of educa- 
tion does not function in definite uses to the 
* average classroom teacher; and the other a well 
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defined desire to enlist the fullest co-operation response on the 
part of the students taking the course. 


I. Field of Effort. 


In order to meet the problem in a constructive way, the 
course was somewhat arbitrarily divided into twelve specific 
movements or phases of the subject. There was no educa- 
tional reason for selecting twelve. The library resources of 
the institution, the needs and attainments of the enrolled 
students, and the time allotment to the course were the deter- 
mining factors. Educationally, more or fewer would have 
done as well. 

These movements were: 
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. Greek Education. 


Roman Education. 


. Education Among the Early Christians. 


The Saracenic Element in Education. 
The Chivalric Element in Education. 


. Education and the Revival of Learning. 


Educational Aspects of the Reformation. 
Education and Realism. 

Rousseau and Naturalism. 

The Psychological Movement. 

The Scientific Movement and Spencer. 
Education in America. 
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In order to master the vital educational facts and to inter- 

pret these facts educationally, each movement was consid- 

ered from the standpoint of twelve definite problems, a typical 

list of which is: 

. Prevailing Type of Education. 

Aim. 

. Curriculum. 

. Support. 

. Control. 

. Supervision. 

. Methods of Teaching. 

. Teacher Training. 

. Educational Leaders. 

10. Unique Features. 

11. Criticism. 

12. Present Day Influence. 
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Again, the list is more or less arbitrary. Any course offered 
would require certain modifications to meet the library re- 
sources, the needs of the students and the purposes to be 
attained. 

The course thus bounded was presented early in the quar- 
ter. Each student was thus made intelligent concerning what 
was expected. He could vision the whole course and the sub- 
divisions. He knew his problem, and to use the twelve move- 
ment classification he had twelve contracts to fulfil. 


II. Locating the Student in the Field of Effort. 


The class membership was divided into groups on the basis 
of: (a) intelligence tests, (b) scholarship records, and (c) 
ability to master subject-matter as shown by response to the 
requirements of the course. The grouping was revised from 
. time to time. Five levels of attainment were suggested, de- 
termined by the marking system of the institution. 

Level. 1. A text book was used as the basis of the reading 
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requirement of the course. The least attainment that would 
entitle a student to credit was mastery of the facts of this 
text and interpretation of these facts. Attaining this level 
would classify the student as a D student and entitle him to 
one point of credit. 

Level. 2. In addition to the requirements of Level 1, sup- 
plementary material of about the same degree of difficulty 
and of approximately the same amount as the text was re- 
quired. Mastery of this entitled the student to a rating of C 
—two points of credit. 

Level. 3. In addition to the requirements of Levels 1 and 
2, a special topic on each movement was selected under the 
guidance of the instructor, by the student. The treatment 
of this topic was to show original study and thinking. Mas- 
tery of this level entitled the student to a rating of B—thre2 
points of credit. 

Level 4. In addition to the work of Levels 1, 2 and 3, a 
special topic for investigation and research was offered to 
each student who showed proficiency. The treatment was to 
show the educational meaning of this topic in relation to the 
whole field covered. Attainment of this level entitled the 
student to a rating of A—four points of credit. Graphically 
the plan may be seen as follows: 

4 | Course Topic | A 


3 | Topics on Movements | B 
2 | Reference—Facts and Meaning | C 
1 | ~~ Basic Text—Facts and Meaning | D 





The students themselves largely determined the level of 
classification. One might choose Level 1, content to do only 
enough to pass the course; there were very few such cases. 
Another might choose Level 4. When his intelligence tests, 
his scholarship records and his class work would not warrant 
such an attempt he was advised against it. But individaulity 
and initiative were fully recognized, and students were en- 
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couraged to locate themselves, and in a surprisingly high per- 
centage of cases such classification was scientifically accurate. 


III. Method of Procedure. 


A. Class Exercise. About half of the time available for 
recitation was employed in review of the assigned work, lec- 
tures by the instructor bringing additional material, and class 
discussion,—in short, the traditional recitation. 

B. Individual Work. The other part of the time avail- 
able for recitation was employed in individual study, inves- 
tigation and effort. The students worked singly or in groups. 
Often a group was led by some student who had shown un- 
usual comprehension and mastery. Sometimes a student, in 
developing his work, could do better working in the library; 
an arrangement which he was encouraged to make. There 
was full and free interaction and discussion. The instructor 
was on duty during all of the hour and was not employed at 
any other kind of work during the laboratory period, suggest- 
ing additional sources of material, criticising constructively 
the results of a student’s work, and quietly directing group 
efforts. Here was opportunity for supervised study with ad- 
vanced students, under conditions wholesome and natural. 
Teaching and not testing was the element emphasized. 


IV. Reaction of Students. 


They liked the plan. They were happy under the arrange- 
ment. They developed in knowledge of the subject and in 
mental power and moral control. Why? 

1. Because they clearly understood what they were ex- 
pected to do. 

2. Because each could travel on his own natural level— 
high or low—as his abilities and inclinations dictated. 

3. Because it recognized personality; no one was discour- 
aged because he was distanced in the race, and no one lapsed 
into indifference because there was no stimulus. 
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4. Because each student was put into co-operative social 
relationship with his fellow students and on intimate working 
terms with his instructor. 


V. Criticism. 
A. Favorable. 


1. It enables an instructor to comprehend how his stu- 
dents work. He has before him the needed information 
on which to base helpful suggestions, needed encouragements 
and needed warnings. He can teach people rather than sub- 
ject matter. 

2. It enables a student to pursue his line of interest with- 
out interruptions. 

3. It recognizes initiative and self-activity without sacri- 
ficing co-operation. 

4. It stimulates leadership. 


B. Unfavorable. 


1. It does not fit well into the machinery of an institution 
from the standpoint of the daily schedule. Perhaps some day 
educators will get President Harper’s vision of a generation 
ago, that machinery is the means, not the end of education. 

2. It is a convenient means for an indifferent student to 
sink to a low level of effort. The instructor, however, can 
recognize this tendency and so seek by skillful analysis of it 
to inspire the student to do his best. 

3. It will never succeed in the hands of a careless, unpre- 
pared or indolent instructor. But what method will? 


VI. Results. 


1. No student failed to accomplish enough to entitle him 
to credit in the course,—a saving of much time, but a saving 
of elements far more valuable, manhood and womanhood. 

2. It stimulated interest. Our psychology of today is em- 
phasizing the fact that interest leads to activity, and that 
activity is simply will functioning. 
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3. It encouraged full and free exchange of convictions— 
not mere opinions, but convictions based on study and sup- 
ported by investigation. Here is the scientific basis of edu- 
cation. 

4. It brought students and instructor to realize that vital, 
fundamental principle of democracy: that human beings are 
different, but that each has his particular talent; that there 
are no blanks in the intellectual realm, and that many have 
unusual qualities and powers. 


Companion Gardens 


Crimson Peonies 


All day the clouds poured rain to make snails glide. . 
But when the vesper bell had long since rung, 

The peonies unrolled their petals wide; 
Deep blushing, there in moonlight-glow they hung. 


On grasses silverly dropped pearls, soft cleft 
From leaves as beads from rosary are told. 

In fragrant breath were woven, like a weft, 
Love’s memories with threads of fine-spun gold. 


Magnolias 
That day the rain-drops fell, so slugs could glide. . 
But when through gardens moon-drift stole among, 
Magnolias their buds had opened wide 
And over walls, sheer music now, they hung. 


Then on the earth there rolled, as gently cleft 
From gleaming petals, pearls of rounded mold. 
In wingéd air was interlaced for weft 
A trance of song, like soft-entangled gold. 
—FRreDERIcK HERBERT ADLER, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Algebra in the Junior High School 


JOHN J. BIRCH, PD.B., SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


} CMM FTE, place which algebra should hold in the Junior 
= High School course of study has not been firmly 

T established. There are those who argue that the 
students have had arithmetic for eight years and 

vii oe anxious for a change. They point out that 
the fundamentals of algebra are simpler than 
eighth grade arithmetic, very often referring 
Snir to the courses of study in Europe, which include 
all the mathematics we have in our high schools together with 
calculus. Very frequently the pupils are considered from a 
physiological standpoint and arguments are made to show 
that normal boys and girls pass into the adolescent stage at 
about the time they enter high school. This period is charac- 
terized by a restlessness of the individual, and so they advo- 
cate that new subjects should begin at this time, to hold the 
student’s interest and present new fields for mental activity. 


The opponents suggest that there should be taught an 
arithmetic which has a practical application. They say 
that during this period, at the beginning of adolescence, 
the mind is in no condition to satisfactorily grapple with 
the abstractions of algebra. They admit that it is easier 
than eighth grade arithmetic, as far as fundamentals are con- 
cerned, but more difficult to comprehend at this stage because 
the students’ minds are not yet in a condition to rationalize 
the pure abstractions of algebra. They also argue that there 
are too many new subjects being commenced all at the same 
time and that the child is unable to comprehend so many at 
once. In the freshman year of the average high school, a 
foreign language, a science and algebra are all begun, thus 
initiating the student into three new subjects, the very names 
of which are often strange. Aside from these, the students 
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are expected to continue English from the grades, and some- 
times a second subject, such as drawing or history. The 
experiment has been tried of putting algebra in the second 
year of the high school course, and where such has been used, 
the results have been highly gratifying. By so doing, the 
students are older; are more fully prepared, at least mentally, 
and many of the poorer ones have dropped out, thus leaving 
a better grade of students to pursue the work. 

Averill, in his Educational Psychology, holds that “‘there 
is little doubt but that one of the great faults of our present 
day system of elementary education is the inclusion within 
its curriculum of so many subjects. The number of subjects 
being large; the correlation poor; the rate of progress rapid, 
and the grading of the learners often on a questionable basis, 
it is small wonder that the end results are not always as we 
should like them to be.” 

There are others who suggest that there should be taught 
a sort of arithmetic which would pave the way for algebra,— 
that the two could be combined without conflict. This sug- 
gestion merits very careful investigation, for if a course of 
study could be devised which would serve to give a thorough 
drill in arithmetic and at the same time lead the pupils un- 
consciously into algebra, an ideal condition would be estab- 
lished. The average student needs the drill which such a 
course would give, and at the same time would be led on to 
the fundamental concepts of algebra without a pronounced 
break in mathematical thought. Algebra, presented as an 
organized science apart from an arithmetical consciousness 
is to the first year high school student seldom more than a 
mechanical juggling of symbols and a wearisome manipula- 
tion of letters and figures. If algebra is to be made a living 
subject, it must be approached gradually and the mind slowly 
trained into abstract thought. In the grades, vivid mental 
images are very often established, thus materially aiding the 
process of recall. The history and geography books are pro- 
fusely illustrated; the arithmetic and general science books 
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are filled with projects; but algebra to a large degree cannot 
be so motivated. The result is that it becomes vastly differ- 
ent from anything the child has ever had before. Recognition 
of this has been made by authors of text books, with the result 
that mathematicians have been trying to make their subject 
easier. The algebra text book of today is a radical departure 
from the text book of twenty-five years ago,—the material 
is presented differently and much simplified. Furthermore, 
the college requirements in mathematics have been made 
easier from year to year, which bears eloquent testimony to 
the fact that the average high school student is having a tre- 
mendous amount of difficulty with the subject. 

However, we do have algebra in the curricula, and the 
problem confronting teachers is how the subject can be pre- 
sented most successfully. At the very outset many students 
who enter algebra classes do not understand the significance 
of the subject; its relation either to practical problems or 
to the study of higher mathematics and science. The first 
few days can well be spent in searching after its import- 
ance and outlining some of its history, so as to arouse an 
interest. The students who are contemplating college courses 
above all should be shown the importance of the subject, for 
the modern engineering world and all technical schools are 
forever closed to them without its mastery. If they can he 
made to realize that their future work depends in a large 
measure on their mastery of algebra, they have been given 
a motive which will induce them to make extraordinary 
efforts. In brief, mathematics must be made vibrant with 
life, both in its present uses and future possibilities. 

The actual mathematical work begins after these few days 
of warming up to the subject. The great problem then is to 
guard the students from becoming lost in a maze of mean- 
ingless abstractions and definitions. There should be exer- 
cised great care in explaining the fundamental processes and 
a continual guarding against rule-of-thumb methods, which 
tend to ruin not only an understanding of the subject, but to 
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thwart the very processes of thought. In no wise must this 
be interpreted to mean that rules and directions are to be 
ignored, except when they become mere formal statements 
which students are expected to slavishly follow. The work 
of the pupil must be directed, and whether this takes the 
formal name of rule or process or method, matters little; but 
it is of tremendous importance how the students derive these 
statements and make use thereof. The ideal rule or state- 
ment should be formulated by the co-operative efforts of 
teacher and student as they work together, preferably on the 
blackboard, in their effort to relate either arithmetical or 
algebraic knowledge to advanced work. These processes then 
may be formulated in the student’s own words and made to 
constitute a rule or direction. They differ from the old for- 
mal rules in many respects; most important of all in that 
they are the student’s own work, written in a language which 
is easily comprehended. They have been derived by the stu- 
dents in their own efforts at building upon their past knowl- 
edge under the guidance of a teacher. The formal rules for 
the extraction of square root, for instance, are masses of 
unintelligible statements to a great majority of students. The 
pupils, of course, are able to learn them, but to do so means 
little more than to memorize so many words. Their deri- 
vation and application are unknown. How different is the 
condition when a teacher, working at the blackboard with a 
class, first extracts the square root of a number and then in 
place of it suggests an algebraic expression, giving directions 
now and then, but primarily allowing the students to per- 
form the work after the methods of arithmetic and knowledge 
of algebraic processes already known. The pupils then form- 
ulate a set of directions which are tangible and which are 
easily understood. 'To memorize these is simply to give re- 
statement in logical sequence of already known truths to be 
used as basic notions or concepts in the furtherance of think- 
ing. They stand out vividly in the child’s mind as a product 
of his own efforts. Unconsciously he has motivated their 
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derivation and associated them in his mind, all of which be- 
comes valuable for their recall. If, previously, in the grades, 
there has been acquired an ease and facility in memorizing, 
this will not become difficult. Thought, of course, is the 
important element, but nevertheless in a new subject there 
must be a mass of fundamental concepts well in mind. Think- 
ing is making use of them. Memorizing is fast coming to 
be regarded as unworthy of recognition in comparison to 
reasoning. In a large degree this is true, especially in more 
advanced work, but the educational pendulum has swung too 
far and educators have lost sight of the fact that the higher 
processes cannot be carried on without an appeal to memory. 
There must be an underlying mass of facts. To object to 
memory is exceedingly short-sighted; to improve it and train 
the power of retention and recall should be a rational aim 
of every subject. The poor memorizer is placed at a dis- 
advantage in every walk of life, for in his mind there has 
not been fixed the fundamental concepts and the steps of 
procedure. Perhaps this type of teaching will not produce 
as high grades or as many promotions as a rigorous kind 
which holds the students slavishly to their tasks; but it will 
create a fondness for mathematics which will be realized in 
later years when students, because of an inner love, planted 
in their junior years, delve deeply into the subject purely 
because of their interest therein. The individual who has 
learned how to study—who has become thirsty for knowl- 
edge—will eventually progress further than one who has ac- 
complished only his daily tasks and laid aside his books when 
school is over. Life’s school never ceases, and there must be 
established in students principles and methods which will 
serve them in years to come. Subjects are forgotten, but 
habits of thought, methods of study, and principles of thor- 
oughness live on. No subject can establish them better than 
algebra. 

There is a tendency today to over-emphasize speed, some- 
times to the sacrifice of accuracy. We are living in the age 
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of swiftly moving trains and vehicles, and educators have 
attempted to bring this speed into the realm of mental ac- 
tivity. But thought often refuses to be accellerated, and as 
a result, when speed is attained, accuracy is often lost. 
Schultze, in his book, “The Teaching of Mathematics in Sec- 
ondary Schools,” holds that too much emphasis has been laid 
on the formal examination and “spectacular effects.” Too 
much is attempted in the time allotted, with insufficient 
assimilation of the matter studied. Pupils are not rigorously 
taught how to study mathematics,—they are drilled in ab- 
stract formulas. The result is that neither memory nor rea- 
soning is properly developed. In the average high school, 
during the first half of the first year, students, many of whom 
are only thirteen or fourteen years old, are expected to very 
thoroughly cover the work of algebra as far as fractional 
and literal equations. This comprehends, first of all, the fun- 
damental concepts of the subject, then addition, subtraction, 
equations, multiplication, division, removal of parenthesis, 
short multiplication, factoring, generally of four or five cases, 
the reduction of fractions to whole or mixed numbers, the 
reverse of this, together with addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division of fractions. With tremendous haste one 
process follows upon another, before the child has had time 
to make proper assimilation. 

Children literally become lost in a maze of abstractions, 
especially if they do not have an excellent arithmetical back- 
ground and a superior mental alertness. During the re- 
mainder of the first year, the students are required to simplify 
fractional and literal equations, solve simultaneous equations, 
fractional, numerical and literal, containing two and three 
unknowns; draw their graphs; perform the operations with 
radicals which includes simplification, addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and rationalizing denominators; extract square 
root of algebraic quantities; solve quadratics by two methods, 
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both fractional, numerical and literal; solve simultaneous 
quadratics and often the binomial and factor theorems. It 
is no wonder that the child rebels, loses hope, and fails the 
course. But a far greater calamity happens if the child cre- 
ates within himself a distaste for mathematics and school 
work in general. The damage done is irreparable. 

The fact that mathematics has the largest mortality of any 
subject in most high schools, points to the conclusion that 
there is something wrong. In eleven high schools near Chi- 
cago the percentage of failures in algebra and geometry were 
found to be greater than in any other subject, which is 
undoubtedly a typical condition. The following table shows 
the figures, together with a number of first year high school 
subjects as well: 











English I 1075 pupils enrolled 9.4 per cent failed 
English II 72: “ ‘ 87 « « «“ 
English III a: * “ 718 “ « 
English IV ee * “ AT“ « - 

Total 2847 =“ ” £Averiti “* * ‘6 
Algebra I 914 pupils enrolled 17.2 per cent failed 
Algebra II 386 “ " 11.4 “ « « 
Plane Geom. 397 “ ‘< 18.6 “ ‘ - 
Solid Geom. 74 a ‘s 54 « ‘ 

Trig. 73 - se 4.1 “ 

Total oa CT ‘eas * 
Latin 1 660 pupils enrolled 10.8 per cent failed 
Latin II A70 - “6 10.9 “ « és 
Latin III 188 = . 37 « ‘ “e 
Latin IV S| 6s 12 « ‘ “ 








Total 1400 “ “ Aver.66 “ “ “ 
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Mech. Drawing 218 pupils enrolled 8.7 per cent failed 
Dom. Science 255 “ “ 19 “ « “ 
Civics 56 = 66 72 « ‘ec ‘< 


In the “Annual Report of the State Department of Educa- 
tion” (10th to 11th inclusive) of New York State, statistics 
showed that in the Regents Academic Examinations, the fail- 
ures in mathematics for the past five years have been between 
thirty-three and forty per cent. 

The cause of these failures is threefold: psychological, ped- 
agogical and physical. Psychologically, mathematics has been 
unduly held to be difficult. Parents often argue, that since 
algebra was difficult for them, it naturally will be difficult 
for their children also. Frequently do we hear them say this 
in the presence of their children. The home is the greatest 
influence a student can have, and a pupil’s success or failure 
depends often to a large extent upon its influence. Parents 
must eliminate the notion of inherited failure, for it has 
very little, if any, psychological grounding, but is capable 
of doing great harm. School curricula in many cases are 
arranged without taking seriously into account the fatigue 
coefficients of the various subjects. A school cannot always 
arrange its work in an ideal manner, but there are psycho- 
logical principles which can be observed to a large degree. 
Mathematics belong to morning periods or the first one in the 
afternoon,—those in which the students have the greatest 
amount of nerve energy. Many a student’s failure can 
be traced to the fact that mathematics was given at a time 
when the vitality was lowest,—so low, in fact, that mathe- 
matics could not be mastered. Yet, had this same student 
been in an early morning class, undoubtedly successful work 
would have been accomplished. If a student must pursue 
algebra in the late afternoon, the most fruitful period in the 
morning should be given to study. 

Pedagogically there are students pursuing algebra who 
have no right to be studying the subject at all. A low I. Q. 
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consistently following the student through the grades is no 
framework upon which to erect an abstract mathematical 
superstructure. Far better would it be for them to pursue 
some study which does not require such a high degree of 
mentality for success. Algebraic ability tests will do much 
to eliminate the failures in Junior High School mathematics, 
for the reason that by their use those whom experience has 
shown to be unable to grasp the subject will be excluded. 
This is not working a hardship on the students, but rather 
advising them against pursuing a course of study in which 
they will fail in all probability. The failing student becomes 
the laggard in the class and tends to lower the entire work. 
Better motivation may tend to arouse interest; severity on 
the part of the teacher may hold the student down to his 
work; ideal periods of study and recitation may help, but all 
of these devices will fail unless there is a mental ability strong 
enough to grasp the subject. 

In the Junior High Schools the physical condition of the 
students is often in a large measure determined by their 
adolescence. This period is just approaching at about the 
junior high school age. For a well, robust boy or girl, its 
effects are not of such a degree as to seriously inhibit the 
work, but for a student who is naturally slow and perhaps 
not normally strong, its effects are sufficient to very appre- 
ciably lower the school work, especially in those subjects re- 
quiring considerable mental energy. Many a student has 
failed his course for the reason that the teacher was not aware 
of the physical condition and the changes being wrought and 
has forced the child beyond his strength. Too often a stu- 
dent is characterized as stupid, careless or lazy, while, in 
reality, one ought to sympathize with the individual, and aid 
rather than retard nature in her processes. 

Successful work in algebra in the Junior High School will 
never be accomplished unless the school system realizes the 
need for personal diagnoses. The ability test may constitute 
the first general one; but after that a personal study of each 
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student showing a tendency towards failure should be made. 
Because of the complexity of the subject, the vast amount of 
material which is required and the rapidity for so doing, 
together with the absolute necessity for comprehending each 
day’s work as a foundation for the next, justifies this special 
work. Invariably it is beyond the scope of the classroom 
teacher, because of lack of time. But unless there be some- 
one to search out the root of the individual failures, algebra 
will still retain its place among those studies high in mortality. 


Fear 
So like a bird 
Beating its cage, 
Its tune half sad 
Half filled with rage, 
It hung beside 
My cottage door 
And cast its shadow 
On my floor. 


Whene’er I heard 
Its harsh, weird cry, 
It seemed a reckless 
Wind swept by, 
And tore the petals 
From the flowers 
That edged a plot 
Of happy hours. 


Then one glad day, 
Love showed his face, 
The Craven left 
Its dwelling place 
And I was free— 
Who had been so ill— 
And I was free, 
Its voice was still. 
—MiInnie E. Hays, 
Canajoharie, New York. 
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ym Cy fact stands out more clearly in the realm of 
education than that an imposing effort is being 
N made to develop and perfect the mechanism of 
the teaching art. There is a weight of em- 
phasis on how reading, writing, geography, 
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= = arithmetic and kindred subjects should he 
z = taught; an enlargement, in other words, of 
iminium what may be described as mere educational 


technology. Some critics naturally underrate or denounce 
this tendency. Such writers evince a greater regard for the 
teacher who thinks and creates, who awakens the imagina- 
tion of students and unfolds their interest, than the one who 
boasts of skill in workmanship. They hold that the secret 
of success in teaching is found in the resources of a rich per- 
sonality, and that power is attained through self-improvement 
in the form of varied experience and broad knowledge, rather 
than intensive application to the refinements of method. 

It is undeniable that the ideal teacher, especially of history, 
must be a source of illumination, but he must be that largely 
by virtue of the ability he manifests to select and treat with 
discriminating intelligence the materials and actualities either 
of history or of some subject bearing close kinship with 
history, such as geography, political science and economics. 
Perhaps it may be said that the essence of the true teacher’s 
art is brought out in a natural propensity for the best in 
content and the best in method; hence the ability always to 
call forth an abundant response of creative interest. Tech- 
nical excellence in such cases can no more be dissociated from 
personality than the flight of a bird from its wings and body. 

The case is different with the lower level of teaching ability. 
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At this level much more depends on what is done with the 
apparatus of the teaching art. An effective use of the neces- 
sary instruments may at least be depended on to give a cut- 
ting edge to one’s work, so that it does not run the risk of 
being scoffed at or ignored, an evil of too frequent occurrence 
in the history classroom. 

Here, too, however, an emphasis on method may lead to 
misconstruction. What is suggested is that such a teacher 
must know his tools and must master the necessary technique 
involved in using them. He must get by training from with- 
out, what the other gets from within. But the fact seems 
patent that no method can proceed without some necessary 
orientation on the part of the teacher, and some mutual adap- 
tation between teacher and pupil. Whoever the teacher is, he 
must keep himself alert in mind and alive in spirit. 


The principle here set forth grows even more imperative 
from the standpoint of content. What are the facts of history 
and what do they signify? It is a question easily put, but 
as intricate and confounding as life itself. The leading ex- 
perts in history tell us with one accord that it is the purpose 
of history to explain man’s social world and lay bare the roots 
of his social behaviour. “The most comprehensive aim that 
can be formulated for history instruction,” writes Professor 
Henry Johnson, “is to make the world intelligible.” This 
signifies that we are after the reality of things as is the 
chemist and biologist. The historian, however, follows an- 
other road, that of human life in its endless forms, motions 
and appearances during the centuries of time. 


Assuming this to be true, are teachers of history in our 
high schools, taken by and large, prepared to enlist in this 
service? Have they tried hard to apprehend the actualities 
of the struggle that has marked the career of man on this 
earth? The fact is that it is not uncommon to find teachers 
who look upon the world as a stage, where life is both orderly 
and contented; nor is it rare to find those of self-satisfied 
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sentiment who regard that history the best which gives least 
offence to customary opinion and fixed habits of mind. 

A misapprehension of the aim of history or a perversion 
of its discipline is, indeed, a grievous offence, but there is 
another problem. It is the mind of the boy or girl placed in 
the teacher’s charge. Many a teacher still conceives of the 
mind as something receptive and inert, a mere vessel into 
which knowledge is to be poured. Yet this mind, in the words 
of a well known psychologist, “is as varied and deep and 
wide, in its own way, as is the physical world.” We may go 
beyond what earlier psychologists were wont to consider, and 
speak of the springs of the unconscious in the life of boy 
and girl, of conflicts and repressions and of the pathologic 
track left by the unintelligent manipulation of the psychic 
material of a young person’s life. The history teacher, of 
course, is merely an isolated agent in the vast corporate en- 
terprise of education, and he may rightly protest that his 
responsibility is a limited one. True, but even that is all- 
important. He holds a place of vantage in the educating of 
the future men and women, and he cannot do his part if he 
misapprehends or comfortably ignores mind, as science has 
revealed it to us. He is no more able to do this than the 
engineer is able to construct a steam engine while ignoring 
the physical world that makes the engine possible. Mind is 
the medium to which his teaching art must accommodate 
itself, and it follows that he must of necessity give heed to 
its delicate mechanism and to its subtle and intricate adjust- 
ments. 

Indeed, this line of analysis applies with about equal force 
to the teacher’s own mind. Is teaching a one-sided affair? 
It would be gross folly to make such confession. The teacher, 
too, has his instincts, mental habits, sentiments and will; his 
unconscious and conscious life. And without doubt much of 
the teacher’s administration of the schoolroom, his standards 
of authority and discipline, his personal attitudes and rela- 
tions with pupils, his presentation of subject-matter, his 
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judgments and reactions, are functions of his own psychic 
life. Whether the results which follow are good or bad de- 
pends upon the teacher even more than upon the pupil, for 
the latter is in his keeping and service. The one follows; the 
other dictates. The dictum, “Know thyself,” assuredly de- 
serves to be engraved on the consciousness of everyone in this 
profession. 

It is simple to affirm these things, but it is another matter 
to follow the affirmation to its logical conclusion, for it neces- 
sarily involves the sort of criticism that one is least inclined 
to take up,—criticism of self. Teachers attain notorious suc- 
cess in the art of glossing over their own irregularities of 
mind and curiosities of behaviour, but improvement is only 
possible if the teacher frankly recognizes that his own ego is 
not an exception to the general rule, and that it is just as 
likely to suffer from irregularity as that of his neighbor or 
pupil. Emotional distempers, lapse of judgment, mental slug- 
gishness and habits of discursiveness—these are some of the 
ailments to which the teacher himself may be subject. The 
result, of course, is to vitiate the work of the classroom. There 
is one way of escape, and that is for such teacher to become 
observant of his own faults, and subject himself to the proper 
order of discipline and correction. 

3ut the teacher, just because of his maturity, may have a 
great deal to overcome in this direction; in some cases even 
more than a younger person would. At the age of thirty or 
forty, with the fundamental discipline of education and life 
behind him, his personality is a psychological fait accompli. 
The path of his emotional and intellectual life is cut; and he 
is quite certain of walking in that path with monotonous 
regularity. Ordinarily he is a complex of instincts, habits 
and emotions, with spreading predilections of an intellectual, 
social and ethical kind, infinite in variety. If, in these thirty 
or forty years, they have been rightly moulded and directed, 
all is well; but if the conditioning process has been heedless 
or disordered, the consequences may be serious. The child 
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is in the making; the teacher only too often is made, and if 
not made right one does not need to conjecture very far as to 
what results will follow. 

There is another difficulty which finds its source in the very 
nature of the teacher’s work, in other words, in his disposition 
to address himself to his pupils on what has been properly 
called, “an understood principle of condescension and superi- 
ority.” But such a principle may easily cut across the bonds 
of sympathy, understanding, and mutual give and take be- 
tween the one party and the other. The teacher, perhaps 
rightly, presumes that his young charges know next to noth- 
ing about the subject under consideration. On the other 
hand, the latter look upon their teacher with a respect which, 
if not always merited by personality, is at least justified by 
position, for at all times he is a part of a powerful and im- 
pressive institution, and is presumed to embody the intel- 
lectual appurtenances that the institution vouches for. The 
result, as far as classroom discipline is concerned, is liter- 
ally a complete lack of challenge or criticism on the part of 
the pupils. The teacher holds undisputed sway in his re- 
stricted empire. Truth and half-truth equally pass current. 
If, as Hazlitt says, “the mind strikes out truth by collision,” 
there is little or none struck out, for there is no collision worth 
speaking of. 

Thus we realize the inestimable worth of an effective or- 
ganization of personality factors, if history teaching is to 
attain results which are at once wholesome and inspiring. 
What is needed is an inner self-improvement, a refinement 
and growth of life, the sort of enlargement that “opens to 
the individual a more vital, self-determined and energetic 
part in all the phases of the whole.” For personality is not 
like a piece of furniture, once fashioned by the factory worker 
or craftsman and never to change for the better. Person- 
ality does grow into something better as a result of the men- 
tal, social and aesthetic influences that flow from enlightened 
education; as a result of varied experience and energizing 
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contacts with society, a broad knowledge of its problems, and 
a readiness to deal with them. This means something more 
than the customary road to improvement so frequently taken, 
as for example, dabbling in current topics, perfunctory at- 
tendance at a teachers’ institute, or training in the formali- 
ties of method. These are all helpful, if appraised at their 
true worth; in other words, if made subordinate to the true 
work of self-improvement. But if not so appraised, if not 
put in the larger framework of self-motivation, these meas- 
ures may easily lead the teacher astray. They suggest the 
idea that the cultural needs of the teacher, like those of the 
pupil, depend on compulsory minima. It is, of course, a re- 
sort to the mechanical; it does not produce vital reaction, but 
it does habituate the teacher to look to others to furnish him 
with mental provender. 

In accord with these considerations, it is essential, among 
other things, that the teacher learn to read. To Thoreau 
reading meant the reading of “true books in a true spirit.” 
He rightly wanted reading to be a noble intellectual exercise, 
and not “to serve a paltry convenience.” That is the kind 
of reading that teachers of history need to cultivate. Their 
reading should be well selected and abundant; of a kind that 
will illumine the facts of life, and not necessarily limited to 
the literature labelled as formal history. Why not fiction, 
poetry and drama? Why not sociology, and economics, and 
anthropology? We seem to take it for granted that this sort 
of cultural foundation is worth the cost to the undergraduate. 
Is it not fully as necessary to the teacher of history after the 
period of formal schooling is over? 

It is of doubtful relevancy in this connection to say that 
it is impossible and useless for a teacher to become a master 
of half a dozen different subjects. That is not intended. Every 
teacher is not a master of mathematics, chemistry and zoology, 
but who will say he is not the better off for being acquainted 
with them? One thing is certain, that this sort of exercise, 
by contributing to the resources of mind and personaiity, 
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must make the history teacher a far better agent for effective 
work than is otherwise conceivable. 

Such reading will make it more likely for the teacher to 
succeed in fashioning his work with the delicate and ingen- 
ious touch of a live and sensitive mind. It must, if judiciously 
undertaken, that is, if it includes in its compass what Lecky 
calls “‘the full sense of opposing arguments,” lead to open- 
mindedness and disciplined judgment. It must, therefore, 
help to emancipate the teacher from conventional prejudices, 
and bestow on him in more generous measure the boon of 
knowledge and understanding. 

Historians and educators tell us that it is the business of 
history to make the life and institutions of the day intelli- 
gible to the young people who are subjecting themselves to 
the discipline of this study. But does not this statement of 
the aim of history teaching take for granted that such life 
and institutions are known and understood by the teacher 
himself? The pretension is not always justified by the facts. 
There are teachers who dissertate glibly on self-help, success, 
opportunity, common interests between man and man, yet 
neither know nor are interested enough to know what these 
terms signify in the concrete sense, when resolved in the life 
of a great society of more than one hundred millions, made 
up of white and black, native born and foreigners, ignorant 
and enlightened, factory workers and great lords of industry, 
denizens of the slums and those living in comfort or luxury. 
The teacher need but open his eyes to witness economic feuds 
and marks of social strain and disorganization. Doubtless 
this is to be expected in the great and complex realities of 
the present day; in a society composed of colossal populations, 
possessed of an astounding material heritage, and yet neces- 
sarily exhibiting in its texture the summation of all the infiu- 
ences of past days; and it is to be expected also that the life 
of man will continue to reveal new perplexities and suffer 
from new perturbations. But one is justified in questioning 
whether mere catchwords or smooth phrases, unintelligently 
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ministered to the minds of children, contribute anything to 
an interpretation of this life so mercilessly real. 

Certainly there is every reason in the world why the teacher 
must act, live and think in and with the larger social group. 
The necessity for that sort of interest is even more compelling 
in the case of the teacher than in the case of the layman. 
It is important that all should be cognizant of their civic and 
social responsibilities, but if the clerk or factory worker is 
derelict in carrying out this obligation, the loss, after all, is 
confined within narrow quarters. If the teacher is callous 
and irresponsive in this regard, it entails a loss easily and 
directly felt by every boy and girl in his charge. His work 
in the schoolroom simply cannot mount to a higher level than 
the order of his human interests. 

It is clear that the history teacher must develop his person- 
ality by a process of growth that is not markedly different 
from the process in vogue in other fields. He must know 
something of the real life and the real problems of this world, 
as the physician must know the true physical status of his 
patient. He must know these things not as he would have 
them, but as they actually are. This means a fulness of 
knowledge and ripeness of experience gained in as many ways 
as rest within his means and reach. Such a teacher will see 
that the work of the schoolroom is not dissociated from the 
experience and problems of life, for the work of the school- 
room is a part of these problems and experiences. The more 
he attains comprehension of things economic, political, phys- 
ical and biological, the more telling and the more honest his 
work as a teacher. 

This becomes even more patent when we remember that 
no wall can be erected between the status of life of any people 
and the parallel status of thought. The life of the twentieth 
century generates its own norms of thinking. It likewise 
creates moral and cultural affinities and attitudes in conso- 
nance with such norms. Conversely, a new and great sys- 
tem of thought will make its impact felt on the concrete ex- 
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pressions of life. But if institutions and social functions 
are associated so intimately with prevailing theories, philoso- 
phies and disciplines of life, shall the teacher keep himself 
aloof from this influence? He cannot afford so to curtail his 
intellectual interests, if he is truly endeavoring to make the 
life of the present intelligible. 

This type of improvement is impossible from the angle of 
ordinary schoolroom facilities. It depends in a measure, of 
course, on the results of formal training and the mastery of 
teaching technique. It is quickened by a joy, love and enthu- 
siasm for one’s work, and an accompanying appreciation of 
the boundless opportunities for intellectual self-development. 
It is aided, moreover, by an indefatigable effort to acquire, 
in whatsoever way it may be, that something which is of the 
very essence of life,—an understanding of one’s responsibili- 
ties in the larger organization of society. 











The Religious Implications of Macbeth 


REV. JOSEPH HENRY BENNER, MINERSVILLE, PA. 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall die.’”—Ezekiel 18:4 and 18:20. 


muTnNicaMMMTiMMe FT RY story of Macbeth is the story of a sinner, a 
story of the destiny of a soul. 

T A story, to be effective, must show two forces: 

one a force standing for one thing or idea; and 
mmmmenmmg 220ther, a force standing for an opposing thing 
or idea. And moreover, the story must show 
= these forces in conflict. There must be a pro- 
> InN tagxonist and an antagonist. The protagonist 
must put forth exertion for that which is accounted to be 
good; the antagonist must strive against this protagonist, 
the antagonist must set pressure afoot as the representative 
of that which is not good, but evil. 

There may be said to be different degrees of right, of good. 
Not different kinds, but different degrees. And the excellence 
of a story depends upon this: does the story show a conflict 
waged over a matter which is of the highest degree of right, 
good; or does the story present a conflict between forces dis- 
puting over a matter which is of a lesser degree of right, good. 

Macbeth is based upon the greatest sort of matter. It pre- 
sents a conflict between forces arrayed against each other 
on a matter which is of the highest degree of right, good,— 
the matter of sin and the results of sin upon the soul. 

Macbeth is a member of the nobility, of the ruling classes 
of his country. He is the general-in-chief of the armies of 
his country. At the opening of the story, Macbeth has just 
won a victory against the combined strength of a foreign foe 
in league with a domestic foe, a traitor, the lord of Cawdor. 
And besides having distinguished himself in generalship, Mac- 
beth has added to his renown a fresh luster as a fighting man 
by his dauntless courage in battle. And so we have it that, 
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in this campaign against the enemies of his country, of his 
king, in this last battle in particular, Macbeth has raised 
himself to the loftiest peak of reputation and honor. 

Duncan, the King, elevates him to the highest rank in the 
peerage. He pronounces death upon the traitor Cawdor, and 
gives Cawdor’s place to Macbeth. 


“No more that thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest. Go, pronounce his present death, 
And with his former title greet Macbeth.” 


And Macbeth has raised himself to great heights in his own 
opinion; and he occupies himself in pondering as to whether 
he could not possibly scale to the topmost height, to the very 
highest of all positions; that is, whether he might not be 
able to make himself king. At one moment he entertains 
thoughts of the highest treason; the next moment he desists 
from these traitorous ponderings, puts away these treasonous 
speculations, on the ground that to make himself king is a 
thing not at all feasible. This juggling in his mind of the 
will to make himself king, and of his uncertainty as to the 
advisability of thinking upon such a matter constitutes a pas- 
sage of the play which is of absorbing psychological interest. 
This struggle constitutes the foundation of the play. Will 
Macbeth yield to the promptings of ambition, will he yield to 
the temptations of the devil? Will Macbeth enter upon the 
path of sin? In the play the matter is placed before us in 
vivid action, with an impressive, impressing solemnity. 

The high point in this struggle as to whether he shall enter 
upon the way of gratifying ambition, is reached when Mac- 
beth is informed of his promotion to the place previously 
held by the thane of Cawdor. Macbeth enters upon the path 
of action; but even then he does not come to a decision to go 
the full length which he knows he must go to become king. 
He merely decides that he will think the matter over to the 
last item. And he writes about the plan to Lady Macbeth. 

But Lady Macbeth, learning of the matter, does not hesitate. 
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She leaps to a determination. No vaccilation with her. In 
her there flares up an insensate ambition. She rushes into 
the path; and she enters it with the full-grown determination 
to go to the very length of the path at once and speedily. 


“Glamis thou art, and Cawdor; and shalt be 

What thou art promised: vet do I fear thy nature ; 

It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way. ‘Thou would’st be great; 

Art not without ambition, but without 

The illness should attend it. What thou wouldst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win: thou’dst have, great Glamis, 
That which cries, THUs THOU MUST DO, if thou have it: 
An act which rather thou dost fear to do 

Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither 

That I may pour my spirits in thy ear ; 

And chastise with the valor of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To have thee crown’d withal.” 


It is Lady Macbeth who stirs up Macbeth’s resolution to 
make himself king. It is she who drives him on to the act 
which is necessary to place Macbeth on the throne and bring 
to Lady Macbeth and to Macbeth all the happiness in the 
world, as they imagine. That thing is the murder of King 
Duncan. Yes, the thing will be done. But even when he is 
on the way to carry out the dreadful purpose of committing 
murder, Macbeth is not cold-blooded about it. He is not really 
a bad, wicked man. He is merely ambitious, merely weak. 


“If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly: if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
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But here upon this bank and shoal of time,— 
We'd jump the life to come. But in these cases 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which being taught, return 
To plague the inventor: this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips.” 


Neverthelees, the thing is done. Duncan, the king, is dead. 
The sin has been committed; but that for which it was done 
has not been realized. True, Macbeth is now king, and Lady 
Macbeth is queen. But happiness has not been attained. 
The sin did not settle matters. Complications ensued. Op- 
posing forces rose round about Macbeth. He found it imper- 
ative that, in order to hold the place, he plunge deeper into 
villainy. The life of Banquo and that of Fleance, a father 
and son, who stood in line as eligible to the throne, had to 
be sacrificed. Macbeth proceeded to bring this sacrifice 
to pass. He succeeded in bringing death to Banquo; but to 
Fleance, the son of Banquo, he failed to bring an end. 

And here the high water mark of the struggle between the 
right, the good, and the opposing forces of evil is reached. 
From this point the cause of the evil-doer goes back, ebbs, is 
doomed to failure. Around Macbeth the forces of right, of 
good, marshal themselves in phalanxes which to the onlooker 
present an array that looms irresistible. 

And a climax is reached also in the spiritual nature of 
Macbeth. The objective and the spiritual climaxes come to- 
gether, of necessity. Macbeth staggers under this failure to 
remove Fleance. His soul totters. But after a struggle in 
which the powers of heaven and of hell are engaged within 
the man’s spirit, Macbeth forges his purpose to a finer temper. 
He will go through with what he has begun. He will have 
his way. He now is cold-blooded; he now is fierce, cruel. 
He now is truly a bad, wicked man. Macbeth sets on foot 
another crime. 
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He came to the conclusion that Macduff is an obstacle that 
must be removed from the scene; and he proceeded against 
him. Macbeth’s attempt to reach Macduff met with failure, 
but in this storm of frenzy, fomented by the necessity calling 
for the removal of a danger from round about him, in this 
sweeping move of assassination, the wife and children of 
Macduff were put to death. This was an act which had 
most far-reaching effects upon the perpetrator. This act 
drew after it forces for the right, the good, which battled 
mightily against Macbeth. 

And, in passing, a little reference to this character of 
Macduff may not be out of place. This is one of the finest 
characterizations in all Shakespeare. Macduff is brave, a 
military leader of more than ordinary ability; he is of un- 
impeachable honesty, of a crystalline sincerity, and he pos- 
sesses a heart which is the essence of what the heart of a 
husband and the heart of a father should be. The scene in 
which Macduff is apprised of the fate, at the hands of the 
soldiers of Macbeth, of his wife and children, is a work of 
the most exquisite pathos. 


Ross. Your castle is surprised; your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughtered: to relate the manner 
Were, on the quarry of these murdered deer, 
To add the death of you. 
Mal. Merciful heaven! 
What, man, ne’er pull your hat upon your brows; 
Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er wrought heart and bids it break. 
Macd. My children too? 
Ross. Wife, children, servants, all 
That could be found. 
Macd. And I must from thence! 
My wife killed too? 
Ross. I have said. 
Mal. 3e comforted: 


Let’s make us medicines of our great revenge, 
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To cure this deadly grief. 

Macd. We has no children. All my pretty ones? 
Did you say all? OQ, hell-kite! All? 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop? 

Mal. Dispute it like a man. 

Macd. I shall do so; 
But I must also feel it as a man! 
I cannot but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me. 


Out of the turmoil of the struggle between the forces of 
good and the forces of evil there comes the result that Mac- 
beth is cornered, driven, pushed with his back to the wall. 
And here we meet an interesting problem. The question 
forces itself into the minds of the observers: Could Macbeth 
repent at this point, be forgiven and saved? To this ques- 
tion it is not difficult to resolve an answer. At other crucial 
points of his career in crime and sin, Macbeth showed a soul 
which quite clearly had a sense of its enormity and a vague 
glimmering at least of the idea that it might be best to turn 
away from his wickedness and live. But here, cornered, this 
does not appear. 

In this hour of accounting, an incident occurs which gives 
us light on this subject. Macbeth receives word that Lady 
Macbeth has died. There was a time when he would have 
responded to this situation with a feeling such as we would 
call proper. But now, what comes from his lips, his heart, 
his soul. 


“She should have died hereafter ; 

There would have been a time for such a word. 
Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle. 
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Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 


In this there is no thought of repentance. Is there, the 
question may be asked, in this anything upon which to base 
the belief that Macbeth’s consciousness was in the least con- 
cerned with repentance? Is there not rather all blankness, 
darkness, hopelessness, despair. Nothing! 

But in the consideration of repentance, as this thing is 
treated in this drama, the case of Lady Macbeth forces itself 
to the front. In the beginning of the play Lady Macbeth 
was a stalwart soul in facing crime, a soul unafraid in enter- 
ing into sin. But under the consequences of crime, against 
the backwash of sin, her spirit broke. Her mind gave way. 
Her shattered faculties occupied themselves with the circum- 
stances of her great sin. Day and night, waking and sleep- 
ing, the memory of her sin surged up through her conscious- 
ness. She walked in her sleep, and she wailed out her an- 
guish. And in agony she tried to wash from her hands the 
blood of her guilt. And all this agony and anguish threw 
itself out against a background of her old spirit of evil, which 
persisted in spite of all. 


“Out, damned spot! Out, I say.— 

One; two; why then, ’tis time to do’t. Hell is murky! 
Fie, my lord, fie! A soldier, and afeard? 

What need we fear who knows it, 

When none can Call our power to account? 

Yet, who would have thought the old man to have had 
So much bloood in him?” 


And then— 


“Here’s the smell of blood still: 


All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
Oh! oh! oh!” 
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In this there is no trace of repentance, True, there is 
somewhat of remorse, much of regret at the fact that the sin 
failed to gain the end for which it was committed. But of a 
turning away and a coming to God there is nothing. 

However, to return to Macbeth. In talking about him as 
having been driven into a corner, pushed with his back to 
the wall, it must be understood that Macbeth did not so think 
of the situation in which he found himself involved. He be- 
lieved himself unconquerable, the child of the evil fate to 
which he had sold himself, and which would bring him out 
of his surrounding difficulties and place him supreme, even 
serene over all. He had every confidence that in him the 
power of evil would come out victorious and reign triumphant 
over the power of right and good. 

But Macbeth was mistaken. The very fate to which he 
paid allegiance and in which he trusted, was against him. 
Evil cannot be the victor always. Right, good, will overcome. 
Macbeth, though fighting like the great warrior that he was, 
died, slaughtered like a wild beast of the field. 

Life is built upon central facts, let us call them. These 
are faith, fortitude, truth, tolerance, growth, honor, sym- 
pathy, co-operation, idealism, love. Or, life is built upon the 
opposites of these facts. A work of literature—poem, novel, 
drama—is great in proportion to the number of these central 
facts upon which it is built; or, upon the number of the oppo- 
sites upon which it is built. And its greatness is dependent 
upon whether it shows the central facts to be the important, 
the enduring, the everlasting facts; or, whether it shows the 
opposites to be the false, the destroying, the damning things 
of existence. 

Macbeth is built upon practically all of these facts and 
their opposites. Therefore it is a great play. It is great art. 

An interesting thing in connection with the consideration 
of Macbeth, is the period in religious development, in church 
history, in which this play was written. Shakespeare wrote 
at a time when men’s minds were on fire, as moreover, at that 
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time, so frequently there were bodies on fire, over questions 
of religion. And while Shakespeare did not deliberately, con- 
sciously, set out to write a marvelous sermon when he wrote 
his plays, yet he was asurge with convictions of life and God. 
And being in that turmoil of religious conflict, he reacted to 
it, and wrote much which expressed the highest religious 
thought. 

Shakespeare evidently believed that a soul that sins and 
does not repent is lost. He shows us in this play—Macbeth— 
two souls that sinned, that failed to repent. And he shows us 
that souls, even while still in the body—shows us that these 
souls—are lost. 

The theme of Macbeth is this statement of the text: “The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 


The Playground 


“Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 
We love the playplace of our early days; 
The scene ts touching, and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sight.” 
—Cowper’s “Tyrocintum.” 
Here thou remainest as in days of yore, 
Where Traffic drives her team, and the highway 
Skirts the green fields;—merely a patch of grey 
To some; but I have looked thee o’er and o’er 
In Memory’s golden frame since by the door 
Of this plain porch of Truth I used to play; 
And voices find me from the far-away, 
So for the time I am a child once more. 


Out by that road we went, and waved adieu 
To thee, thou kindly nurse, and one by one 

Our place we took in life’s far sterner game, 

Where thoughts of thee should keep our lives from blame: 
For at each worthy deed dauntlessly done 

Thine unforgotten lists thou dost review. 


ALEXANDER LovuIS FRASER. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 











Aspects of Vocational Guidance 
THEODORE W. NOON, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


IV. 
Is there any justification for the statement: “The Coun- 


selor for boys should always be a man, and for girls a 
woman?” 


OUTLINE. 


I. Introduction. 
(a) Purpose of this Paper. 
Discussion. 

(a) “Feminization” of pupils is due to the increase in 

number of women teachers. Refuted. 

(b) Evaluation of the theory that we should have men 

and women counselors for girls as well as boys. 

(c) The solution of the problem is not a question of sex 

differences. 

(d) The kind and degree of education that the counselor 

has is the determining factor in counseling. 

(e) Counseling DEFINED. 

(f) Counseling calls preeminently for BALANCE. 

(zg) Lack of this BALANCE illustrated. (Argentina vs. 
United States. Roger W. Babson cited. President 
of Argentina quoted.) 

(h) Causes of superficial counseling—not due essentially 
to sex differences. 

Conclusion. 
The “GROUP CONTRIBUTION” in counseling. 


It is the purpose of this paper to show that there is no 
justification for the statement: “The counselor for boys should 
always be a man, and for girls a woman.” Frequently we 
come across the statement that the desired results can always 
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be obtained if we had more men counselors in dealing with 
boys and more women counselors in dealing with girls. In 
other words, it is argued that the question of getting the best 
kind of counseling is fundamentally a question of sex differ- 
ences. It may be admitted that in special instances, a boy 
requires a larger amount of the equivalent of masculine influ- 
ence in meeting a special need; but to assert as a principle, 
covering all cases, that boys must have only men counselors, 
cannot be substantiated in sound educational practice or pol- 
icy. Those who advocate this division of counseling on sex 
lines, note with alarm the increase of women teachers in 
our public school system, and see therein what they term 
“feminization” of pupils. In the private school, e.g. Law- 
renceville School, where only men teachers are employed, at 
least during the ten years that I taught at that school, they 
see the ideal opportunity offered for counseling boys. 

On the other hand, preponents of the view that we should 
have men and women counselors for girls as well as for boys, 
argue: 

1. Actual life conditions are met. 

2. The province of the counselor is not limited arbitrarily. 
5. Life is not divided up into compartments in an artificial 
Way. 

In my estimation the solution of the problem depends upon 
the capability, adaptability of the counselor, without refer- 
ence to the question of sex differences. The kind of counseling 
is determined by the kind and degree of education that the 
counselor has, not by sex differences. The woman counselor by 

I. Careful study of the case; \ 

Il. By adapting herself to the needs of the individual; 

lit. By sympathetic appreciation of the facts, 
may do just as good work in counseling boys as a man coun- 
selor can do. The question of sex does not and should not 
enter into the formulation of broad principles underlying the 
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solution of this problem. Cases can be cited where the man 
counselor is better adapted to meet the needs of the boy; not, 
however, because the counselor is a man. 

The attempt to argue that a man counselor or a woman 
counselor is best suited to be a counselor on the ground of sex 
differences, is one-sided, narrow, and shows an entirely erro- 
neous conception of what vocational guidance really is. The 
activities and the attitudes of counseling are as broad as life. 
These activities include: 


A. Right use of leisure. 
B. Care of the person. 
C. Citizenship. 

D. Home training. 

E. School. 

F. Religion. 

G. Vocation. 

H. Other relationships. 
These attitudes are: 

A. Ethical. 

B. Thoughtful. 

C. Co-operative. 

D. Healthful. 

E. Cultural. 


This counseling includes six steps:2 

I. Laying a broad foundation of useful experiences. 
II. Studying occupational opportunities. 

III. Choosing an occupation. 

IV. Preparing for an occupation. 

V. Entering upon the work. 

VI. Securing promotion and making readjustments. 


These attitudes and activities, ability to guide the pupil 
up these six steps, can be cultivated by one sex as well as by 


1 Voecational-Guidance Movement (Brewer). 


2 Vocational-Guidance Movement (Brewer). 
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the other sex to meet the needs of either the boys or the 
girls. Lack of such guidance and counseling, or the so-called 
“feminization” of pupils, or the development of the “mascu- 
line” or “rough and ready” type of character, is erroneously 
attributed to sex, when in reality the same is due to 


a. Ignorance; 
b. Lack of appreciation of sound educational principles. 


Counseling, as such, may be vitiated by sex peculiarities. 
In fact it may be vitiated by the perversion of any factor 
that enters into Jife. Counseling calls preeminently for 
BALANCE. Roger W. Babson told the following story in an 
address in Payne Hall before the Graduate Schools Societies. 
It occurred on a visit to South America, in connection with 
statistical work. 

Mr. Babson was being entertained at the home of the Presi- 
dent of Argentina. Toward the end of the visit Mr. Babson 
noted the quiet demeanor of his host. Very little was said. 
The situation was very embarassing. Finally the President 
said to Mr. Babson: 

“Why is it that there is such a difference between Argen- 
tina and the States?” 

“We have,” continued the President, “three Niagaras. We 
have great forests. Some of our ranches yield as many as six 
crops per year. We have little difficulty in getting capital in 
Europe. Yet, with all this capital, with all this supply of 
labor, with all this industry, still there is a difference between 
Argentina and the States.” 

“IT know,” continued the President. “Your Puritan ances- 
tors in New England crossed unknown seas in order that 
they might find a place to worship God. Our ancestors, even 
two centuries earlier, settled here for another purpose, i. e. 
to find gold.” 

Counseling that is superficial, counseling that fails to think 
through life’s problems, is vitiated more by a LACK of funda- 
mental principles, as in the case cited above, than because 
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of sex differences or peculiarities. The latter may be changed 
through education. No amount of education can fill up the 
gap in which fundamental principles are lacking, or more 
accurately where human nature has not the right motive. 
In one case, wise direction is all that is called for; in the 
other case there must first be a process of “filling in.” 

The best counseling, through the home, is gained when 
the father and the mother work with the boy through a pro- 
cess of “interpenetration,” “‘action and reaction,” and thereby 
a “group contribution” is produced.? It is unsound to argue 
that father should do all the counseling as a man, or the 
mother should assume entire responsibility as a woman. A 
special situation may well call into play the particular quali- 
fications of the mother, because of her education, her special 
native endowment; but in absence of mother, these same qual- 
ities have been found in father. 


3’ The New State (Folette). 








Propaganda 
Its Relation to the Child Labor Issue 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, MANAGING EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ag sume egy MERICA is now stirred by one of the greatest 
: = battles of propaganda in its history. On the 
A 


the labor of children. Like the Prussian mili- 
tary machine, they had invaded “Belgium” be- 
fore their sinister intentions were well under- 
stood. They have chosen the field of battle. On 
Samus, the other side are those who believe that at- 
tempts to regulate child labor by State action have failed and 
that the time has come for an amendment to the Constitution 
giving Congress authority to free the children from exploita- 
tion in mine, mill and factory. In time of war, neutrality is 
difficult. Persons who have theories or nice discriminations 
on one side or the other, find themselves under pressure to 
choose between the calico makers or the humanitarians. The 
situation is complicated by the position of a very small but 
perfectly sincere minority, who associate this amendment with 
the Volstead Act or with a generalized fear of a stronger 
Federal Government; but primarily it is a problem in propa- 
ganda. 

Any one who has watched the play of popular attitude, is 
forced to admit that our decisions are determined by the facts 
and so-called facts that are presented to us and by the atti- 
tudes and emotional appeals that are thrust upon us. Having 
once reached a decision, impartial consideration becomes diffi- 
cult or impossible. Instead of weighing facts, we marshal 
arguments to defend our position. One editor after another 
who has been the target of the printed cannonnade from both 


one side are the organized profit-takers from 
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sides has concluded that the special pleaders hired by those 
who exploit children, do not care about the facts. ‘They 
scare ’em.” They wish to force a decision in ways that will 
forestall consideration of the facts. Take subsidized fear out 
of the opposition and there would be little left. It is a power- 
ful weapon in the hands of wealthy propagandists. 

Are we then to be at the mercy of armor-plate and muni-. 
tions manufacturers for our opinions on international rela- 
tions, the textile makers for our views on child labor, and 
syndicated wealth for our outlook on every question that 
involves increased taxes for humanitarian ends? If we are 
not thus to be the puppets of selfish powers we must guard 
the sources of our information as we guard the very water 
we drink. We must remember that, Where did you get your 
facts? and Who said that? are precious questions that we must 
be forever asking. We insist that our shoes, hats, collars, 
rugs, and automobiles bear names that vouch for honesty of 
workmanship. If we do not wish to be stampeded into atti- 
tudes on vital public questions that go counter to our own 
interests, we must insist that the materials which enter into 
our thinking shall likewise bear names that vouch for honesty 
of statement and for sincerity of aim. 

Propaganda is an attempt to plant an idea with the hope 
of action. It may be good or bad, as the action toward which 
it aims is good or bad, as it uses truth or falsehood, as it 
appeals to the best in us or the basest. There is every indi- 
cation that we shall have more of it in the years to come. 
Our common problems are growing larger, and the business 
and social agencies that help us to solve those problems wiil 
work in ever larger units. Fortunately, there are among big 
business men many who are humanitarians of a high order 
and who plainly understand that no business can be perma- 
nently great which ignores the sacredness of human life and 
personality. There will always be some, however, who will 
put money above men and who will seek to multiply their 
power with no fine regard for ethics or humanity. Can the 
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school protect the future citizen from the danger of propa- 
ganda in the hands of mighty and unscrupulous men? We 
believe it can. 

Mass education has developed so rapidly that more reliance 
has been placed on the well-made textbook than on the well- 
trained teacher. Our teachers have been gravely undertrained 
and underpaid. No amount of personal fineness and conse- 
cration can take the place of the wider outlook and knowledge 
of affairs which come from broad training and experience. 
The mental outlook of children can be no broader and no more 
intelligently critical than that of their teachers. Then, too, 
our children have been reared largely on a one-book basis. 
They have accepted its statements as the law and the gospel. 
Perhaps it is thus that they have acquired a reverence for 
all print, regardless of its source. The school of the future 
will be different. It will be in charge of a mature, competent 
and well-trained teacher who will himself participate in pub- 
lic affairs and understand the issues and methods involved. 
It will use many books, so that the pupil will come to see that 
there are different points of view even on the simplest ques- 
tions. It will present problems which will require pupils to 
gather the truth from many sources, to weigh testimony, to 
balance values, and to reach and defend conclusions. It is in 
this type of education that the hope of democracy lies. It is 
as important to healthy action in matters of common concern 
to large groups of people as habituation in practical hygiene 
is to personal health. Individual well-being will profit us 
little and be of short duration if society fails in those larger 
concerns necessary to the life of the community, the state, the 
nation, and the world. Man cannot live to himself alone, nor 
can society succeed if its policies are based on false propa- 
ganda or narrow and selfish considerations contrary to the 
general welfare. 

Were greed, fear, prejudice, ignorance, hate, untruth and 
ugliness arranged clearly on one side, and love, hope, justice, 
intelligence, honesty and beauty clearly on the other, the task 
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of deciding important social questions would be less difficult. 
But the negative and the positive elements are not clearly 
defined. They mix and intermingle. The wolf is often in 
sheep’s clothing. The very agencies that men have set up 
for their protection are used for their exploitation. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of freedom. There rests upon every one 
an increasing obligation to be intelligent; to insist that the 
materials that form his thinking and his attitudes shall bear 
an honest label no less than the clothes he wears and the tools 
he works with. To build into the life of every citizen an 
appreciation of the precious obligation to be intelligent is the 
primary task of the school. 





American Notes—Editorial 


Deep meanings and valuable suggestions may be gathered from 
the derivations of many common English words. Take the word 
“education,” for instance. To educate is to draw out; the Latin 
“e” or “ex” (from, or out) and “ducere” (to lead, or draw) combine 
to make our word “educate” (verb) or “education’’( noun). Educa- 
tion is not a cramming process. It is a drawing out of something 
already there, in the nature and substance of the mind as the Al- 
mighty has constituted it. Education develops the normal faculties 
and powers of the brain, thus enabling it to function, establishing 
intelligence and creating knowledge that becomes the basis of action 
in the individual and in the race. 

Here is a cue for the teacher. The true teacher is not one who 
has crammed up a lot of information and now tries to stuff it into 
his pupil’s memory. This will never educate any one. The pupil is 
the teacher’s “raw material,” so to speak. But he is not a thing, 
he is a “Being.” He is Mind. He is Spirit. He is personality, 
crude and undeveloped, but capable of marvelous growth in intellec- 
tual and spiritual ability and influence. The knowledge of these 
possibilities must be awakened and developed within him. And this 
is the work of the true ‘eacher. Teaching is not a stuffing process. 
It is a stimulating one. Telling is not teaching. The memory is a 
storehouse, in which things may or may not “keep.” But the soul, 
or mind, is a power-house where thought is manufactured and truth 
and wisdom are made ¢vailable. The true teacher will help the 
pupil to find himself and will stimulate him to use his God-given 
faculties in painstaking effort for clearness, accuracy and efficiency. 
The ability to do this is the supreme test of the teacher’s fitness. 
Doing it is a real vindication of the claim that teaching is unsur- 
passed in dignity and value by any other so-called “learned” 
profession. 





The Playground Association of America authorizes the following 
significant statements in which all readers of EpucATION should be 
interested : 

The cities of America which provide space and leadership for the 
play of their people, have grown from fourteen or less at the begin- 
ning of 1900, to 711 at the beginning of 1925. This quarter century 
has marked the acceptance of public play as a department of mu- 
nicipial government and a new civic science. Cities first opened 
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children’s playgrounds as a philanthropic experiment. ‘Today, a 
community's provision for the recreation of its citizens, young and 
old, is an important index to its progress and its liveableness. 

The annual increases in the funds spent by cities for public recre- 
ation are an effective record of the progress of the movement. This 
record goes back to 1907, the year after the national association was 
organized. Slightly less than one million dollars was reported spent 
in 1907. Expenditures have thereafter shown a definite upward 
curve, though during a few years they have fallen below the mark of 
the previous year. The greatest fluctuations were during the war 
period, from 1913 to 1918, when there was a drop of about three- 
quarters of a million dollars. In 1918, steady annual increase began. 
The 1924 expenditure was reported at $20,052,558. The gain from 
1922 through 1924, a matter of nearly eleven millions, is more than 
the gain from the beginning of the play movement up to 1922, when 
$9,317,048 was reported. 

More than eight thousand, one hundred and fifteen refreshing cen- 
ters of public play are now scattered through America. These recre- 
ation areas include indoor playgrounds, indoor recreation centers, and 
athletic fields of various tvpes. Six hundred and thirty-five of them 
were opeed for the first time in 1924. 

Cities are regarding their expenditures for public recreation as an 
investment, says the Year Book of the Association. They are finding 
that municipal play reduces accidents to children, improves health, 
lessens crime and delinquency, and both attracts and holds residents 
and industries. Though the public recreation movement has gath- 
ered considerable momentum, the need for pioneer work with towns 
and cities is still urgent and widespread. Behind the movement is 
the Playground and Recreation Association of America. Last vear 
the Association, through the visits of its field workers, gave significant 
aid to 318 cities, and through its correspondence service, answered 
19,000 inquiries. 


The National Geographic Society requests tecahers who plan to 
use the Geographic News Bulletin during the 1925-26 school year, to 
send their applications early in September. Prompt requests enable 
the society to put names and addresses on the mailing list in time for 
teachers to receive all issues of the Geographic News Bulletins weekly 
from September to May. The Geographic News Bulletins are one of 
the society’s contributions to education, and only teachers may receive 
them. The thirty issues during the school year are illustrated, and 
give the geography of places and products. Applications for the 
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Geographic News Bulletins should be accompanied by twenty-five 
cents to cover the cost of mailing. 

The announcement of prizes of $1,200 in a “World Hero Prize 
Competition,” open to the school pupils of the world, was made in 
July at the Edinburgh Conference of the World Federation of Edu- 
cations Associations, by Mrs. Laura Puffer Morgan of Washington, 
delegate from the National Council for Prevention of War. The 
heroes are to be determined by a vote of the schools of the world, 
“due consideration being given to nobility of character, fearless and 
self-sacrificing devotion to a great cause, and constructive work for 
humanity of a permanent character.” Each school is entitled to 
submit, through its principal, one list of twelve names. The twelve 
names submitted by the greatest number of schools will constitute the 
final list. Each school may send with the list one essay on each of 
its chosen heroes, written by a pupil of the school. The twelve prizes 
of 100 each will be awarded for the best essay on each of the twelve 
heroes chosen as above. Clement M. Biddle of New York, a member 
of the executive board of the National Council for Prevention of War, 
is the donor of the prizes. The competition is to end May 18, World 
Goodwill Day, 1926. The essays must be brief, making a case for 
each hero in not over 200 words. Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, 
Maine, the president of the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, will act as chairman of the committee of award. The other 
members will be announced later. 


r 


The Religious Education Association announces another prize essay 
contest for pupils of high school age. The committee in charge has 
prepared the following rules and suggestions: The topic for discus- 
sion in the essay is. “How may young people be best educated relig- 
iously for participation in world affairs?” Three prizes, of $50, $25 
and $10, are offered for the best papers submitted. The prizes are 
to be awarded to groups of high school age—not to individuals. Five 
or more persons working together will be considered a “group.” The 
committee suggests that the reports be formulated through Sunday 
School class discussion, young people’s society meetings, or other 
group study. The maximum length of the essay is 2,500 words. All 
papers must be in the olfice of the Religious Education Association 
by March 1, 1926. All essays are to be unsigned, but accompanied 
by a letter giving the name and address of the group. The judges 
are to be a minister, a lady teacher, and a business man. The Relig- 
ious Education Association invites correspondence concerning the con- 
test. Address 308 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

















Book Reviews 


THE LAWS OF HEALTH AND HOW TO TEACH THEM. By Charles 
Edward Amory Winslow, Dr. P.H., Professor of Public Health, Yale 
School of Medicine; and Pauline Brooks Williamson, State Supervisor in 
Charge of Health Work, State Department of Education, Virginia. The 
Charles E. Merrill Company. Price $1.60. 


We unhesitatingly express the opinion that this volume is one of the 
most sane and usable books on the subject that has ever come to our 
notice. The most prudish teacher or mother need not hesitate to recom- 
mend it to pupils, or sons and daughters. Its perusal by any thoughtful 
adult will not only pay from the standpoint of individual health, but will 
also stir within the mind and heart a sense of responsibility for the 
public welfare. Classroom instruction, home influence, and medical 
supervision must combine to produce a wholesome “health consciousness” 
that will result in efficient citizenship and a prosperous State. This book 
is a model of clearness, delicacy blended with frankness, and truthfulness 
without offensiveness, on a subject about which there has been a lot of 
senseless prudery and ruinous silence. We hope that every parent and 
every school principal will invest the small amount represented by the 
price of a single copy; seeing is believing; and there is not one such 
purchaser in a hundred who will not wish after owning and reading 
these chapters, to recommend the volume to other teachers and parents. 
The book should be widely “adopted” in the Elementary and Junior High 
School grades. 


RECREATIVE ATHLETICS. Revised Edition. Prepared by The Play- 
grounds Association of America. A. S. Barnes and Company. 60 cents. 
A valuable and comprehensive manual of games and sports for both boys 
and girls, giving full directions for each game. 


LADY BALTIMORE. By Owen Wister. Edited for School Use by 
tuth Haslup. A number in the Modern Readers Series, published by 
the Macmillan Company. Illustrated. Excellent typography. A fine 
selection of engaging passages from the works of a noted author. 

By the same Publishers, GOOD ENGLISH. BOOK ONE, THE MECH- 
ANICS OF COMPOSITION. By Henry Seidal Canby and John Baker 
Opdycke. Illustrations by Maude and Miska Petersham. Choice selec- 


tions of vital, engaging and soulful English, and suggestions of how to 
acquire an arresting and convincing habit of expression of thought and 
feeling in our mother-tongue. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. PAGE. By Burton J. 
Hendrick. Adapted for School Use by Rollo L. Lyman, Profesor of Eng- 
lish, The University of Chicago. Published at $1.00, at Garden City, by 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 





Nearly 100,000 sets of the two-volume, $10.00 edition of this book have 
been sold. It is manifestly an excellent book for young people, showing, 
as it does, what an earnest life can accomplish in our own Age and in 
circumstances which essentially may be repeated in any Age. English 
classes, we understand, are adopting this book for study, both for its 
model English and for its inspirational value. It is a real addition to 
the standard American classics, which should not be overlooked in plan- 
ning the work of a new scholastic year. 


THE MEANING OF LITERATURE. By George Sprau. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price $1.40. Suggestive studies of the principal forms of 
literature of today,—the Essay, the Short Story, the Drama, the Novel, 
ete. A critical, informing and interesting little volume for classes in 
high schools or for the general reader. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND CIVICS. By Harriet H. McLaury. Re- 
vised and enlarged by Thomas J. McEvoy, publisher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A book with original and valuable features that make it a helpful guide 
to the essential facts of American history. Seventh edition. Price 75 
cents. And, by the same publisher, EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN 
ENGLISH for Licenses to Teach in New York City. Fourth Edition. 
Price $1.50. 


Again by the same Publishers, we have READINGS IN LITERATURE. 
Volume One. By Ernest Hanes and Martha Jane McCoy, Instructors in 
English, The University of Chicago (University High School). This vol- 
ume contains selections on The Drama and on Epic Literature. The 
Preface sympathetically plans an approach and method of introduction 
of the more or less mature students to varied courses of reading that 
will be of value in creating discriminating taste and habits of thinking 
and expression. 


EPITOME OF HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. By 
Thomas J. McEvoy. T. J. McEvoy, publisher, Brooklyn, N. Y. $1.50. 
The author is a well known teacher and has given thousands of teachers 
special courses in training for school work. This volume is a presenta- 
tion of his ideals and methods. It will be suggestive and helpful to any 
and every teacher who thoughtfully reads it. 
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ETHICS, IN THEORY AND APPLICATION. By Horatio W. Dresser, 
Ph.D. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. Price $3.00. 


An interesting and suggestive study of the condition of reaction 
against law and order, moral authority and ecclesiastical teaching that 
seems to have grown out of the late war of races and policies. The 
author finds that there is a growing interest in moral and Christian 
essentials, however, which may counteract evil influences and carry the 
race onward to a higher ultimate civilization. 


AMERICA’S NEED FOR EDUCATION, and Other Educational Ad- 
dresses. By Calvin Coolidge. Houghton, Mifflin Company. In the River- 
side Literature Series. Price 80 cents. This is a “meaty” little volume. 
The leading essay is a clear and convincing declaration of American 


faith in the public schools and their great mission to humanity. 


PURPOSIVE WRITING AND SPEAKING. By Joseph A. Wallace and 
James Milton O’Neill. Longmans, Green and Co. Price $1.56. A very 
complete and suggestive manual for students and for writers and speak- 
ers. The chapters present projects for the making of a recitation, re- 
porting an incident, describing a person, making an introduction of one 
person to another, or of a speaker to his audience, writing an editorial, 
making a speech of welcome, telling a story, making an after-dinner 
speech, etc. The resourceful teacher will think of many further points 
under each heading. The book, however, makes a suitable and sufficient 


manual for class use and its advice is suggestive and adequate. 


CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE. Volume ITI, Chemistry 
to the Time of Dalton. By FE. J. Holmyard. Price $1.00. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Traces the development of chemistry from the earliest 
period to the time of the establishment of the atomic theory by John 
Dalton in the eighteenth century. Illustrated. 


A Description of the SCIENCE LABORATORIES OF THE LINCOLN 
SCHOOL of Teachers College. Illustrated. Published by The Lincoln 
School. 


BRAIN TESTS. Prepared by George Palmer Putnam and John Monk 
Saunders. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Illustrated. A series of tests of vari- 
ous kinds, viz., pictures of many objects, disarranged animals, missing 
details tests, tests of concentration and memory, “What’s wrong with 
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these pictures tests, etc. A very interesting little book for schools, 


and social occasions. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. Book I. By George Went- 
worth, David Eugene Smith and Joseph Clifton Brown. Ginn and Com- 
pany. A revised edition of a well known and useful book. 266 pages. 
Tllustrated. 


THE MODERN STUDENT’S BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Harry Morgan Ayres, Will David Howe and Frederick Morgan Padelford. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $3.75. 


A volume of nearly a thousand pages, double column, excellent type 
that is easy to read. There are abundant selections from the many 
noted authors, from “the first English writers down to 1923.” The selec- 
tions are well chosen. With this book at hand one can find literature 
to suit his mood at most any time. It gives a bird’s-eye view of English 
literature as a whole. The Glossary and Notes, Indexes of Authors, 
Titles and First Lines are helpful in consulting for information about 
authors of given selections. 


OUR WORLD TODAY AND YESTERDAY. By James Harvey Robin- 
son and Emma Peters Smith, with the collaboration of James Henry 
Breasted. Ginn and Company. Price $2.12. 


The frontispiece of this interesting book presents in color an impres- 
sive picture of several kinds of air-craft in the air, and both sea and 
shore below them. There are many colored illustrations and maps 
throughout the volume. The history of man’s achievements from earliest 
times to our day and almost to the present hour is related, and the 
connections of causes and events are disclosed. All departments of man’s 
life are included. The beginnings, development, culmination and decay 
of civilizations are shown. And all is so divided off and indexed that 
one can get specific information about any particular period without 
difficulty. There are groups of leading questions for review at the close 
of the several chapters. 


VERGIL’S AENEID. Books IT to VI. With Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Arthur W. Roberts, Ph.D., and John C. Rolfe, Ph.D. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The reviewer has studied and taught the Aeneid and has reviewed 
many editions. This is the most complete and helpful edition he has 
ever seen. The text and questions on the same occupy 225 pages; out- 
line, notes and appendices, grammar, abbreviations and vocabulary carry 
the page numbers to 655. There are maps and illustrations. The typog- 


raphy is clear and clean. It is a model text book. 
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MODERN ENGLISH. BOOK II. By Paul Klapper, Ph.D. and Abra- 
ham London, M.A. Based upon a series of the same title by Henry P. 
Emerson and Ida C. Bender. Macmillan. 


This book makes available for the upper grades a text that really 
teaches the student how to read. It is intended for the use of Junior 
High School grades. The course is carefully and effectively motivated. 
It relates itself to the reading which the student may pursue in after- 
school years. It will broaden the outlook of any reader, whether in or 
out of school. 


ESSAYS IN THE POLITICS OF EDUCATION. By F. Clarke. Oxford 
University Press. A “meaty” little volume discussing suggestively and 
positively such subjects as: “The Need for a Philosohy,” “Education and 
Society,” “Liberal or Vocational,” “What is Secondary Education?” “The 
Civil Status of the Teacher,” “The Study of Education,” ete. A book’ 
that will slip into your pocket and into your thinking, doubtless with 
profit to both. 


ACROSS SEVEN SEAS TO SEVEN CONTINENTS is the enticing title 
of a very attractive Geographical Reader by Alison E. Aitchison, Pro- 
fessor of Geography, Iowa State Teachers College, and Marguerite Uttley, 
with the same designation. The book is illustrated attractively and 
instructively, and is published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. 


ECONOMICS FOR CITIZENSHIP. By W. D. Moriarty, Professor of 
Economies and Business Administration in the University of Washing- 
ton. Longmans, Green and Company. Price $1.90. The presentation of 
this important subject in this volume is exceptionally clear, systematic 
and logical. Fundamental principles are laid down and made clear. 
Each is then treated in from five to seven lessons, in as many chapters. 
Each chapter has questions for review and application. The final chap- 
ter in each group is a summary. A course based on this book would 
prectically insure a broad and deep foundation for active and useful 
citizenship. 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH. By H. A. Guerber. New Edition. 
The American Book Company. Illustrated. Will give young pupils in 
our schools a better conception of their English ancestors and the grad- 
ual evolution of their laws, customs and character. The book is one of 
the Guerber’s Historical Readers. 
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EURIPIDES HECUBA. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. T. Shepard, M.A., Litt.D. Oxford University Press, New York. Price 
35 cents. 


TWO THOUSAND SPELLING DEMONS. By Ward G. Reeder. Silver, 
Burdett and Company. This is a list of words most frequently mis- 
spelled by High School students. Instruction is given to aid in master- 
ing them. Fun and education combined! 


AN OUTLINE OF ANCIENT HISTORY. TO A. D. 180. By Mary 
Agnes Hamilton and A. W. F. Blunt. Oxford University Press. Price 
$1.00. A well printed and abundantly illustrated class book, giving a 
brief but adequate conception of the life and mission of people of the 
ancient East, Greece and Rome. The volume is of less than 200 pages, 
and is well divided. The story is told naturally and the reader’s atten- 
tion is not continually drawn off by references to notes and addenda of 
various kinds. 


TEACHING: A BUSINESS. Practical Suggestions as to School Man- 
agement. By Marion Greenleaf Kirkpatrick. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. A very wholesome, readable volume, solid full of excellent sugges- 
tions of a practical kind for teachers of whatsoever grade, especially the 
so-called “grade teachers.” The book is made up of talks that were 
really given to audiences of teachers by the author. He was speaking 
out of an abundant and varied experience,—and was correspondingly 
interesting and direct. 


THE AMERICAN ARTS COLLEGE. A Limited Survey. By Frederick 
J. Kelley, Ph.D. With the aid of a subvention from the Commonwealth 
Fund of New York. Macmillan Company. 


The reviewer cannot better give the reader an idea of this “meaty” 
little volume than by quoting a sentence or two from its Introduction, 
as follows: “Dean Kelley’s book furnishes the first description, that is 
both comprehensive and analytical, of the national effort in higher 
liberal education. With precision and restraint he draws a composite 
picture of the American college of today. He analyses its aims and its 
practices. He evaluates its methods. He defines its relations to the 
other parts of the educational system. He formulates, as they have not 
been formulated before, its most critical problems.” 'The quoted words 
are those of Samuel Paul Capen,—who is an accepted authority on educa- 
tional matters. This book is needed, and will be read. Its message will 
be found wholesome and helpful by American students of education. 
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THE SCHOOL AND COUNTRY LIFE. By Samuel Broadfoot McCready. 
D. C. Heath and Company. 

A charmingly illustrated reader, with a community civies flavor. Never 
was country life more in favor than now, in America. Its possibilities 
are admirably “appreciated” in this attractive reader. The abundant 
illustrations are far above the average for school text-books. Many 
practical suggestions are contained in the book, for making country 
life pleasant and wholesome for both children and adults. 


We have received the following for review in EDUCATION: 
DRILL CARDS, FOUNDATION NUMBER WORK. By Lou Belle Ste- 
vens. Set II, 45 cards. Newson & Company, New York, N. Y. 
ONE HUNDRED AND ONE FAMOUS POEMS, with a Prose Supple- 
ment. The Cable Company, Chicago, III. 
THE GRIP-FAST HISTORY BOOKS. BOOK TI. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 


MELVILLE’S MOBY DICK, or The White Whale. By Hattie L. Haw- 
ley. In the Macmillan Pocket Classic Series. 


NEW SECOND READER. By Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D. and Melvin 
Hix, B.S. This is one of The Horace Mann Readers Series, published by 
Longmans, Green and Company. Price 72 cents. 


THE NEW MERRILL SPELLER, ADVANCED BOOK. By Sterling 
Andrus Leonard and E. A. Winship. Charles E. Merrill Company. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS, FIRST COURSE. By Wil- 
liam Ledley Vosburgh, Frederick William Gentleman and Jasper O. Hass- 
ler. Revised Edition. Macmillan Company. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA. By Harlan Cameron 
Hines, Ph.D., Macmillan. 


POEMS BY ALFRED TENNYSON, Selected and edited by J. F. A. 
Pyre. Scribner’s Sons. This is a new volume in the Modern Student’s 
Library Series. The price is $1.00. 

THE LIGHT BEARERS. By Aldis Dunbar. These are stories of Old 
Greece. Illustrated. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chieago. Price 80 cents. 

ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF ‘TEACHING READING AND LITERA- 
TURE IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES AND THE HIGH SCHOOL, 
By Sterling Andrus Leonard, A.M. J. B. Lippincott Company. In the 


Edueational Guides Series. Price $2.00. 





